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(general Comment 

[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 



During February and March, Professor George H. Chase, of Harvard 
University, delivered before the Lowell Institute in Boston, a course of lectures 
on "Greek and Roman Sculpture in American Collections." The special 
topics of the series were as follows: (i) The Archaic Period; (2) The Period 
of Transition; (3) The Great Age: Phidias and Polyclitus; (4) The Great 
Age: Praxiteles and Scopas; (5) The Hellenistic Period; (6) The Roman 
Period: Graeco-Roman Work; (7) The Roman Period: Portraits and Deco- 
rative Work; (8) Conclusion: The Essential Qualities of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture. 

In America for January 25, Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., contributes 
an article on "The Vitalizer of the World." Father Donnelly shows clearly 
and succinctly that the great vitalizing force in civilization has been Greek. 
Rome early came under its spell and through Rome the whole occidental 
civilized world. " Every modern language today feels the force of Isocrates and 
Demosthenes through Cicero, and of Alcaeus and Sappho through Horace, and 
of Greek tragedy through Seneca and of Homer through Virgil. " When the 
flame began to flicker on the continent a spark was husbanded in Ireland whence 
flame was transmitted to Bobbio and St. Gall. Wherever intellectual interests 
were kept alive we find that they were nourished by Greek; intellectual 
decline and ignorance of Greek have always been co-existing marks in every 
nation's history. When learning in Spain had been all but extinguished it 
was revived by the Arabs through Greek philosophy. The story of the Renais- 
sance is familiar to all. Greek scholarship transmitted to England by Lily, 
Colet, and others has been a vital force down to the present day. In Germany 
and the north the teachers of Greek had to struggle against "the school of 
useful knowledge," and scholarship must always remember with gratitude the 
names of Reuchlin, Erasmus, and later, Wolf, Boeckh, and a long line of Hellen- 
ists. English literature has been largely the product of writers familiar with 
the Greek spirit; English politics have been directed by men who have drawn 
their inspiration from Greek. It is difficult to think of a civilization based on 
Greek as able to exist if the foundations on which it rests are to be uprooted. 
Judging from the past, and this is our only basis of judgment for the future, 
death of Greek means death of our higher civilization. The world would be 
plunged in materialism, and man, like the brute, would be concerned only for 
his bodily needs. 
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In the February issue of the Classical Journal I pointed out a possible 
danger lest the directors of the Rhodes bequest now be inclined through unwise 
generosity to waive the usual requirements in the case of candidates for the 
Rhodes Scholarships in America. At that time I was not aware that I was 
guilty of a prophecy after the event: I have since learned indirectly through 
the (English) Journal of Education that Mr. F. J. Wylie, the Oxford manager 
of the bequest, has already recommended, in a recent issue of the Oxford 
Magazine, that American candidates be no longer required to pass examinations, 
"equivalent to Responsions, " in Greek, Latin, and mathematics. He is 
quoted as saying: "Select the best man you can find. He must have char- 
acter as well as ability; but you have a wide field, and we will not hamper you 
with examinations. See to it that you send us of your best. " If this quota- 
tion be correct, it would seem as if no scholastic test would be imposed. Of 
course the final decision in this matter rests with the Oxford University author- 
ities; and it is difficult to believe that they will be willing to throw open their 
doors to a large group of students without some test of their intellectual fit- 
ness. If British subjects are to be admitted on these same terms, then nothing 
further can be said; but if American students are to be trained in a manner 
different from the Englishman, the purpose Rhodes had in mind in sending them 
to Oxford is wholly defeated. The scholar should rise and make himself 
worthy of Oxford; Oxford should not descend to meet him. Perhaps Oxford 
will follow the recent step of Cambridge and banish compulsory Greek for any 
of its degrees. In the words of a recent English writer: "The whole duty of 
the educational reformer is to suppress useless studies, that is, which do not 
help the young scholar to climb the monkey-puzzle of success." "A boy 
of ten knows perfectly well what he wants, and he would find it a useful train- 
ing in politics if, from an early age, he were allowed to decide by the ballot- 
box what he would like to be taught. It is quite certain that no votes would 
be cast for the dead languages and few for mathematics. A short course of 
buying and selling, a few easy lectures on commerical travelling, a brisk 
study of the best method of pushing a new brand of cigarettes — these are worthy 
to engage the brain and to quicken the intelligence of the rising generation. " 
"The rising generation, indeed, knows precisely what it wants, and it means to 
get it. It demands a university degree and is determined not to work hard for 
it. The palm without the dust — this is the end of its ambition. 'Give us 
things, not words,' it cries, and things mean wealth and ease and motor 
cars. Why should it trouble to think and to read poetry, to waste time over 
those fripperies of life which do not satisfy hunger nor fill the pocket ? Let 
the spirit starve if only the body be fed — that is the pious aspiration of today, 
and none but a fool, out of date and out of mind, will flout it. " 



"What can France teach us?" This question is discussed by Professor 
Barrett Wendell in a recent issue of the Bulletin de la Maison Franqaise de 
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Columbia University. After the storm of war has cleared away, students 
again will begin to resort to foreign universities and possibly with a more 
serious purpose than for some time past. Academic bonds uniting us with 
Germany have now been broken and many students will henceforth betake 
themselves to France. Settled by educated Englishmen in early days our 
country long reflected, however dimly, the well-rounded training of Oxford 
and Cambridge; but at the beginning of the nineteenth century a new spirit 
began to exert itself through contact with Germany. 

Certainly much vigor and discipline were imported into our native scholar- 
ship; yet admiration for these excellent qualities blinded us to certain very 
serious defects. The whole history of German influence is another indication 
of the difficulty of keeping proper proportion and balance in scholarship. 
This lack of perspective has been apparent to many a student who has attended 
in a German university the lectures on historical Greek or Latin grammar. 
After setting forth an exhaustive " Bibliographic " the Professor has little 
time left for more than a history of the alphabet, and the course remains a 
torso. Scientific precision and method, indispensable concomitants, have 
been allowed to stifle the spirit of learning and in its stead there has often arisen 
a spirit of pedantry which is satisfied with an exhaustive collection of unim- 
portant details. The doctor's thesis was often admitted to be of no value in 
itself but useful merely in training the candidate in method. 

"One characteristic feature of German learning has been the insistence 
that before you begin to think about anything you must diligently master 
everything that anybody has ever known or said about it." In theory much 
is to be said for this attitude but for its practice life is too short. A scholar 
soon finds his time consumed in mastering a very small field of learning, and 
narrowness of outlook is inevitable. These ill effects are apparent in every 
branch of learning, above all in the case of science. Huxley noted the danger 
long ago and held out a warning. It is a fitting ideal for a Methuselah but 
not for ephemeral men. I have heard a young scholar sneer at the thought 
of undergraduates being taught Plato by a man who had slight knowledge of 
German. Platonic scholarship at Oxford at once flashed across my mind. 
On the other hand we know that Paley could have saved himself much useless 
labor had he been familiar with German. 

The tyranny of authority has too long held sway in the realm of compara- 
tive grammar; and the fact that so and so said so and so has been taken by 
most students as settling the matter. Yet its influence is felt in every field. 
It has been well said that it would be a boon to scholarship if all the Greek 
choral passages could be printed as closely as possible after the manuscripts 
and freed from the shackles of authoritative emendations made to fit metrical 
theories. At present it is practically impossible to approach these passages 
without undue influence of some authority. 

The expert, buried in the mass of his researches, will often fail to give due 
regard to exposition. In extreme cases he may fail to make his writings clear 
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even to his fellow-workers. We have an example of this in the case of Darwin. 
Huxley claimed that neither Gray nor Dana understood the principles of the 
Darwinian theory. Its general acceptance was due to Huxley's power of 
clear exposition, which he had developed with infinite care. France can teach 
us much in this connection. As Professor Wendell says: "The utterance of 
France, in comparison with that of any other European nation, is a marvel 
of humane amenity. The better one knows it the more one wonders at its 
pervasive literacy. No matter what it concerns, it recognizes— so instinc- 
tively that the recognition may often perhaps be unconscious — -the relation 
which must always exist between human expression and the living humanity 
thereby addressed." What we now need above all else is "some influence 
which shall tend to make us literate." 

Greek and Latin literature were the common source of such influence 
for cultivated Europe for a long period, but Professor Wendell insists that 
German erudition has destroyed its humanizing power. Never before have 
scholars known so much about grammar and archaeology, but their subjects 
are specialties, and their methods are those of an anatomist at the dissecting 
table. "To humanize ourselves once more we have come to a point where we 
must seek something else than the humanism of the past." This something 
now awaits our students in the French universities. 

The last quotation overshoots the mark, if I understand it correctly. Sub- 
stitute "besides" or "in addition to" for "than," and the statement is accept- 
able. The old humanism must form the basis of any advance and must not 
be thrown away for something altogether different. The French themselves 
are aware of this, and in the war have constantly kept before their eyes the 
ideal of Graeco-Latin culture. Herein, I think, France can and will teach us 
a most wholesome lesson. 

At the same time we must remain grateful for the stimulus that came at 
an earlier period from the German universities. Ticknor, Everett, Bancroft, 
and Child profited and were not warped by their training. When Edward 
Everett returned to this country he said: "In regard to university methods, 
America has nothing to learn from England, but everything from Germany." 
Later, however, when he sent his own son abroad for study, he chose Cambridge 
University, in England. I trust that henceforth both England and France 
may draw a fair share of our promising young American students. 



Thomas H. Huxley was not only a brilliant man of science but he was 
also an accomplished literary artist. He himself once said that "science and 
literature are not two things, but two sides of one thing." Accordingly he 
always maintained that true culture must take both sides into consideration 
in forming a foundation for a criticism of life. He pointed out that the human- 
ists themselves fell short of their Greek ideal in so far as they refused to heed 
the scientific side of the question. A man's tastes will probably incline to 
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one of these sides but that should not blind him to the other. A broad founda- 
tion must be based on intelligent appreciation of both. In connection with 
this it is worth noting that the dominant characteristic of Huxley's career, his 
unyielding hatred of sham, he always attributed gratefully to the influence of 
a man of letters, Carlyle. This principle, imbibed from letters, dominates the 
whole of his scientific career. 

With his chief interest in science, he was irritated by the backwardness 
of the schools in introducing science to what he considered a fair place in their 
curricula; and when his theme was specifically educational he could easily 
pick flaws in the existing scheme. Yet he never desired that classical instruc- 
tion should be displaced by scientific studies, but merely that both should be 
recognized. By contact with both, the student would be able to determine 
intelligently his own proclivities and then develop his special powers. The 
student should not be rushed into a scientific training before the hidden "x" 
of the student's personality was brought to light. 

In his teens Huxley mapped out a course of study for himself, including 
Latin and Greek, but evidently found it difficult to hold himself to mastering 
subjects of secondary interest. Yet by his twentieth year he had acquired 
a fair knowledge of Latin together with a good foundation in French and Ger- 
man. Much later one of his "scientific" pupils left on record the fact that 
Huxley's lectures were very difficult to follow, not only because they were 
developed by very close reasoning, but especially because they presupposed a 
knowledge of Greek. "To master his language is something dreadful." Late 
in middle life Huxley set about mastering Greek with a very definite purpose. 
He was dissatisfied with certain physiological statements in Aristotle's Historia 
animalium, as they were translated and explained by the philological com- 
mentators. His method of study, as recorded by his son, is interesting. "His 
practice was to read in his book until he had come to ten new words; these 
he looked out, parsed, and wrote down, together with their chief derivatives. 
This was his daily portion." If "his book" were Aristotle, it would be of 
considerable interest to know how far on the average he could read before 
coming upon "ten new words." When he finally reached one of the doubtful 
passages, dealing with the structure of the heart, he satisfied himself that 
Aristotle had accurately described what dissection revealed under certain 
conditions, and he stood forth as the champion of the Stagirite. (This ques- 
tion is again raised by Professor D'Arcey Wentworth Thompson in a note to be 
found at the close of 513" of his Oxford translation). He also defended certain 
statements of Aristotle about respiration. The important fact to be noted 
here is that the scholarly man of science cannot depend upon translations; and 
this same instinct led Huxley to read the New Testament in Greek. A high 
but unexaggerated regard for Aristotle is shown by his saying that "he carried 
science a step beyond the point at which he found it; a meritorious, but not a 
miraculous, achievement." 
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Plato, on the other hand, he clearly distrusted. "Plato was the founder 
of all the vague and unsound thinking that has burdened philosophy, deserting 
facts for possibilities, and then, after long and beautiful stories of what might 
be, telling you he doesn't quite believe them himself." He quotes with glee 
a remark that Sir Henry Holland once dropped privately in his ear: "In my 
opinion Plato was an ass! But don't tell anyone I said so." Yet Huxley was 
an intimate friend of Jowett, whom he frequently visited at Oxford. He admits 
that he could not induce Jowett to use his influence in reducing the classical 
requirements for students of science and medicine, but that Jowett was willing 
to add science to the requirements of the classical men. This, to say the least, 
is an instructive difference of attitude on the part of two men whose formal 
training had been, for the one, strictly classical, and for the other, strictly 
scientific. 

For Tennyson he had great admiration, not only because of the music of 
his verse, which he ranked next to that of Spenser and Keats, but also because 
of his intelligent interest in science. He is reported to have said that in his 
In Memoriam the poet had displayed scientific method "quite equal to that 
of the greatest experts." At Tennyson's funeral the Royal Society was repre- 
sented by several of its members. "Tennyson has a right to that, as the first 
poet since Lucretius who has understood the drift of science," Huxley writes 
to Tyndall. 

Like Bacon, whose attainments and character he unduly disparages 
("that sneak Bacon"), he was wont to recast many times sentences and whole 
compositions, with an instinctive French feeling for style which consciously 
or unconsciously recognizes that there is one best way for expressing our 
thoughts, and that it is well worth striving for. His dislike of Bacon was 
probably intensified by Bacon's distrust of English as a literary instrument, 
he himself being passionately devoted to his native speech and having un- 
bounded confidence in its possibilities. 

With all his interest in science, Huxley felt that it was only a means to an 
end. To an intimate friend he once wrote concerning religion and politics : " In 
the long run these are the two things that ought to interest a man more than 
any others." This is a remarkable statement coming as it does from a man 
who invented the word " agnostic ' ' as descriptive of himself, and it forms a fitting 
pendant to the concluding sentences of Herbert Spencer's Autobiography. 

One further point, applicable to the present time, may be noted. He was 
fully aware of the low estimation in the popular mind of disinterested research 
as compared with the worldly success of the "practical" man. Accordingly 
he was always ready to champion the cause of the scholar and the man of 
science and to do what he could to prevent their being dominated by the 
clever practitioners of the professions. 



